THE BREACH WITH FRANCE
mount importance to England as time advanced. To this end, Richelieu's ambitions of strengthening the French navy must be strangled at birth. Well directed, the exploit could have done much to strengthen England's position abroad. Furthermore, there was something humane in the desire of Charles and Buckingham to assist the Huguenots in their desperate struggle against the Roman Catholics. Of course, it had its roots in their wish to distract Louis, but nevertheless they must have been unconsciously stirred by the fervent enthusiasm many noble Englishmen were feeling for the defence of the Protestant cause. It was a praiseworthy object, no doubt, but one which called for the greatest skill in its achievement. Failure would only make the unfortunate lot of those they set out to assist infinitely worse. To engage them in a death struggle with their King were dangerous enough unless Buckingham was certain of his ability to see them through. And, knowing as he did the turbulent state of affairs at home, the emptiness of the exchequer, the condition of the army and navy, could Buckingham have felt reasonably sure of this ability? For him this expedition was 3. desperate throw of the dice, and he must have recognized it as such in his inner heart. But if such thoughts ever came to the surface he evidently choked them at birth. His dispatches display nothing but the most cheery optimism, which seems to have been shared by none but his royal master.
The four grand objects of the expedition are clearly set out in the instructions issued to Buckingham on June igth, 1627. The Lord Admiral was to go in person in command so that there should be no repetition of the Cadiz disaster. The seas were to be swept of all French and Spanish vessels which might be wandering around, hoping to attack English commerce. This being done, certain regiments were to be taken to La Rochelle to aid the Huguenots, not in any
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